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Brothers in the Fire 


The minute Jack Bamford opened 
his eyes he knew something was wrong. 
It was a Sunday morning in October, 1952. 
There was a strange smell in his bedroom. 
He sniffed, trying to make out what it was. 
Then, suddenly, he leaped from the bed. Of 
course, it was smoke that he had smelled! 
The house was on fire! 

Mother slept with three of the childrén 
downstairs. “Father,” he yelled. “The house 
is burning. We must get Mother.” 

Father shook his groggy head, opened 
his eyes, and leaped from the bed too, rac- 
ing after Jack. It was good that they hur- 
ried. Downstairs, by now, was a mass of 
flames, and Mother was still asleep. They 

































had to waken her and the children; then 
they bundled them outside to safety. ‘That 
was a Close call,” gasped Father. 

“But what about Brian and Roy?” asked 
Mother. “Are they all right?” Brian was 
six and Roy was four. They slept upstairs. 

“I'll get them,” said Father. He wrapped 
a blanket around himself, and started up 
the stairs. But upstairs was burning fiercely 
now. The stairway was full of smoke, and 
the heat was so intense that Father couldn’t 
make it. He came back. 

Jack couldn’t stand to think what would 
happen to his little brothers. “Dad,” he 
said, “you get ready to catch them. I’m 
going up.” Before his parents could stop 
him, Jack, who was only fifteen, charged 
into the fire and up the stairs. Smoke stung 
his eyes and seared his lungs. Coughing, 
spluttering, he fought on. Flames from be- 
low raced up the stairs behind him. The 
second floor was a roaring furnace. 

He reached the boys’ bed at last. He 
grabbed Roy and stepped to the window. 
Fortunately, Dad was outside. “Catch,” 
warned Jack, and threw Roy into Father’s 
arms. 

He turned to get Brian. But little brother, 
crazy with fear, was actually running into 
the fire. Jack’s shirt was in flames now, his 
shoulders badly burned and blistered. He 
needed help himself. But let little brother 
go? No! Jack ran after him, caught him, 
brought him back to the window, and 
dropped him to Dad. Both brothers were 
safe. 

He now swung a leg over the window 
sill and prepared to go down. But it was 
too much. Everything went black. He crum- 
pled on the window sill. But I’m happy 
to be able to say that Jack fell outward. 
Father caught him, and an ambulance 
rushed him to the hospital, where he got 
well again. 

What a wonderful big brother Jack was 
to risk his life to save his little brothers. 
How much they must love him, how will- 
ingly they must obey him. But I think of 
another Big Brother who didn’t just risk 
His life. He actually died to save you and 
me. Do you really love Him for it? I hope 
you do, and that you do faithfully every- 
thing He asks you to do. 

Your friend, 
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A BASKETFUL OF WATER 


Z e - SOUNDS silly to try to fill a basket with 
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water. But that is what a minister asked 
a man to do one day. It is an old story that 
will bear repeating. 

A man came to the old minister and said, 
“When I read the Bible I forget so much 
of it, my mind is like a sieve. What can be 
the good of my reading?” 

The old minister asked the man to bring 
a pail of water and empty it into a basket 
nearby. Of course the water leaked out 
quickly. But the old minister asked the man 
to bring pailful after pailful and empty 
them into the basket. After some time the 
man said, “What is the use of pouring the 
water into this leaking basket?” 

The old minister said kindly, “But have 
you noticed how clean the basket is getting 
to be?” 

So the man saw there was a good reason 
for studying his Bible, which he had not 
realized before. It was making his mind 
clean and pure. 

Have you ever wondered why the Bible 
has such long lists of people who begat . . . 
who begat . . . who begat... ? 

A man was dying and called for a min- 
ister to come to read to him from the Bible. 
“Please start reading with 1 Chronicles 1:1,” 
the man whispered. 

The minister found the place and started 
to read. “Adam, Sheth, 
Enosh, Kenan, Mahalaleel.” 
He stopped. Surely the dy- 
ing man had made a mis- 
take. No one so near death 
would want such a text read 
to him. “Friend,” said the 
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Pail after pail of water the man 
poured into the basket, wonder- 
ing why the minister had asked 
him to do such a silly thing. 
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minister, “are you sure this is what you 
wanted me to read? What comfort do you 
find in my reading all these names?” 
The dying man smiled as he whispered, 
“It always gives me courage to think that if 
God could remember and have recorded all 
those names He also remembers and records 
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None of the girls liked Janie’s red hair, 


but Mother called their fussing 


THE TEAPOT TEMPEST 


By TOMMY TUCKER YY 


PAID 


Bur Mom—she’s got red hair! I don’t like 
redheads!” Sue suddenly clapped her hand 
over her mouth. She'd said it! She had pre- 
viously promised herself that she would not 
let her mother know her real reason for not 
liking Janie, a new girl at school. But now 
she’d let it slip. 

“Sue—did you mean what you said? You 
dislike Janie merely because she has red 
hair?” Mother looked down at her daughter. 
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Those who in everything make 
God first and last and best, are the 
happiest people in the world. Smiles 
and sunshine are not banished from 
their countenance. Religion does not 
make the receiver coarse and rough, 
untidy, and uncourteous; on the con- 
trary, it... fits him for the society 
of heavenly angels and for the home 
that Jesus has gone to prepare.— 
"Messages to Young People," page 
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“But Mom, none of the other girls like 
her either. They don’t like redheads. And 
she’s got freckles!” 

“Lots of people I know like freckles and 
red hair,” her mother smiled. “I don’t think 
you're really serious.” 

“But Mom, I don’t want to invite her to 
my birthday party. No one else likes her 
either. Maybe some of my friends would not 
come if they thought I was going to invite 
her.” 

“I think this whole thing is a tempest in 
a teapot,” Mother said, smiling. 


“A what in a which?” Sue stared at her 
mother. 

“A tempest in a teapot, dear.” 

“What's that?” Sue asked curiously. 

“You're about to find out. But first, send 
that invitation to Janie.” 

“Do I have to, Mom?” Sue asked, sitting 
down beside her mother, looking at her 
pleadingly. 

“Yes, dear, you must. It may be your birth- 
day party, but in this instance I think I should 
insist that you invite her.” 

“O.K., Mom,” Sue said. Slowly she stood 
up and left the room. 

Sue’s eleventh birthday party would be 
held several days later, and Sue planned to 
have lots of fun, even if Janie did come. 
“Mom just doesn’t understand,” Sue told 
Daisy, her closest friend. “You see—Mom 
likes redheads!” 

“Your mother likes redheads! Those carrot- 
tops!” Daisy opened her eyes wide in amaze- 
ment. “Redheads!” she sneered emphatically. 

“Sure! She likes ’em!” The girls thought 
about that amazing fact for a while, then 
Sue spoke again. 

“You know, Daisy, Mom said something 
this morning I don’t get. She said this whole 
business was a ‘tempest in a teapot.’ Doesn't 
make sense, does it?” 

“A what in a teapot?” Daisy frowned. 

“A tempest,” Sue said. “I asked Mom what 
she meant, but she said I was going to find 
out. Mom’s that way sometimes—doesn’t an- 
swer your question, just gives you enough of 
a hint to make you wonder.” 
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Janie arrived at the birthday party right 
on time. She did have many freckles and 
bright red hair, Sue’s mother noticed as she 
came in. Daisy frowned when she saw her. 

Janie turned out to be a rather quiet girl, 
staying by herself most of the time, but join- 
ing in when invited. Sue found herself lik- 
ing Janie the more she was with her. “She's 
nice,” she whispered to Daisy, halfway 
through the evening. 

“You mean you like her too!” Daisy said. 
“I can’t believe it!” 

“Well, she is nice,” Sue said defensively. 

“Huh!” Daisy sneered. “You can have 
her. Redheads!” 

Before the end of the party, Sue and Janie 
had become good friends. Of course it was 











rather difficult to make Daisy believe that 
she really did like Janie, but finally Sue 
succeeded. “Why don’t you play with her in 
the next game,” suggested Sue. “You'll find 
her lots of fun. And,” she added, “she’s a 
good sport.” 

Finally Daisy broke down, and followed 
Sue’s suggestion. “You know, Sue, you were 
right—she is nice!” Daisy said after the 
game. “Let’s ask her to join our club.” 

The two walked over to where Janie stood, 
waiting for the next game to start. “Janie 
—how'd you like to join our girls’ club?” 

“How about it?” added Sue. 

“Well—it’s awfully nice of you to ask 
me,” Janie hesitated, winding a curl of red 
hair around her finger. “Well, O.K. I'd really 
love to—if you want me to, really.” 

“Oh—you knew some of us 
didn’t like your red hair, is that 
it?” asked Sue. 

“Well, yes, I guess I did. Others 
before haven't liked red hair, and 
my awful freckles.” 

“Well, we don’t care,” Sue said. 
“In fact—I like red hair—and 
freckles.” Then she added, “This 
Was just a tempest in a teapot.” 

“Huh?” Janie asked, her eyes 
wide. “What does that mean?” 

“What does what mean?” Sue 
asked. 

“A tempest in a teapot. You 
just said it.” 

“Well, Mom told me I was 
about to find out what it meant. 
I just did. A tempest in a teapot 
wouldn't be a very big storm, 
would it?” 

“No, I guess not.” 

“Well, this problem was just 
small—sort of, ri-, ridiculous.” 

“Yes, I guess it was,” admitted 
Daisy, “a sort of teapot tempest.” 

“It was a teapot tempest, all 
right,” laughed Sue, and the three 
girls, laughing and gay, walked 
across the room to join in a game 
together. 
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“How would you like to join our girls’ 
club?”’ Sue and Daisy asked Janie, the 
red-headed girl with all the freckles. 
“We've been having a teapot tempest.” 
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INTO THE UNKNOWN 


THE EDITOR’S 


Gi up, David, it’s five o'clock. No more 
lying in bed now that you are ten years 
old. Today you begin work—at 6 A.M. 

It was Father calling. Later on in life, 
David would cross the seas to Africa, where 
he would tramp thirty thousand miles into 
the unknown, through forests and jungles, 
surrounded by fierce-looking black men 
armed with knives and poisoned arrows. A 
flying spear would graze his 
neck, another would land 
beside his foot, a lion would 
chew his shoulder, a ship on 
which he was supposed to 
ride would sink in a terrible 
storm while he was safe 
on land, and he would be- 
come so famous that the 
greatest colleges would give 
him their grandest honors, 
the queen of England would 
invite him to visit her at the 
royal palace, and finally he 
would die by himself in a 
lonely village far off in the 
heart of Africa, and his body 
would be carried home to be 
buried in the most famous 
church in England, while all 
the world felt sad. 

But that was in the future. Right now, he 
was ten years old, and it was time to get up. 

“David, get your clothes on.” 

Father did not need to call the second 
time, however. David had learned that he 
had to do what Father said! Shivering in the 
cold dark of that early morning, he was al- 
ready out of bed struggling with shoestrings 
and buttons. 

Meanwhile, Mother was cooking the oat- 
meal for breakfast, and before the sun came 
up David and his father were walking the 
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Chapter One 
The Forbidden Fish 


SERIAL STORY 


narrow streets of their little village in Scot- 
land toward the great cotton factory. 

Father took David to one of the foremen. 
“Good morning, sir,” he said. “My son David 
has come to work.” 

“I hope he knows how to work hard,” 
said the foreman gruffly. “We can’t afford 
to have boys standing around in this mill 
who don’t earn their pay. Are you will- 
ing to work hard, lad?” 

“Yes, sir,” said David. 

“Then we'll put you to 
work as a piecer on that 
machine over there. But 
mind, no playing around. 
We know what to do with 
lads who don’t keep at their 
work. Do you understand?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Tll be keeping my eye 
on you to see that you do.” 

Someone explained Dav- 
id’s job to him. The ma- 
chine was one that made 
cloth. Dozens of cotton 
threads ran through it. Ev- 
ery so often a thread would 
break, and it was necessary 
to tie the ends together 
again. This was known as 
piecing, and the person who did it was a 
piecer. 

It took a little while to catch on, but 
there wasn’t much to it. Just keep your eyes 
open to see when a thread breaks, and then 
tie the ends together. 

The job was monotonous before the first 
day was over. As David stood beside the 
machine watching for the threads to break 
he thought about his future. 

“I am ten years old now. Perhaps, as 
David said in the Bible, I'll live till I am 
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In dismay David and Charles looked at the fish. It was against the law to catch salmon. What would 
happen if they were arrested? Then David began to laugh. ‘| know how to get it home safely,” he said. 


seventy. That’s sixty years. Do I have to 
stand here tying threads together Oops, 
there goes another one.” 

He pieced the ends. “What was I think- 
ing about? Do I have to stand here tying 
threads together six days a week, fifty-two 
weeks a year, for sixty years?” 

“Hey, lad, whatever your name is. You 
new boy over there. Better quit your dream- 
ing and attend to business. There’s a break 
in the thread.” It was one of the older men 
shouting at him. 

David looked up, startled. 

“Excuse me, sir,” he said, pulling himself 
together and going after the thread. 

“I don’t know yet what I want to be 
when I grow up,” he went on thinking, with 
his eyes open wider, “but I do know I don’t 
want to do this for the rest of my life.” 

He looked around the room at old men 
working at other machines. “They've been 
doing this all their lives.” David shuddered. 
“But I couldn't. I couldn't! I want to make 
something of myself.” 

Another thread broke and he fixed it. 





“The only way I can get out of this is 
to study. I wish I could go to school.” David 
had enjoyed the early grades so much, but 
as soon as he was ten his father had taken 
him out of school and sent him to work. It 
was not because his father didn’t want him 
to go to school. He did want him to go. But 
it cost too much to live, and David had to 
work to help pay for his food and clothes. 

“Since I won’t be able to go to school 
any more, and I have to study if I make 
anything of myself, I shall have to buy books 
and study here at work.” 

It was a good idea. All week long he 
thought about it. With his very first money 
he would buy a book and bring it to work. 
Would the week never end, so he could get 
his wages? 

Finally it was payday. He had worked from 
six in the morning until eight at night, for 
six days. In all he had put in more than 
eighty hours. He was paid half a crown— 
sixty cents. 

Yet he was being paid more than some 
of the others. There were many little boys 
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and girls only six years old who were paid 
only thirty-five cents—not for an hour's 
work, not for a day’s work, but for a whole 
week. 

David took his wages and ran home de- 
lighted. “Look what I've got, Mother,” he 
shouted. Bursting into the house, he threw 
the whole amount into his mother’s lap. 
“Now I'm helping pay my share of the 
family’s bills.” 


DDD DIDI DID DID DID DI DID DIP DID DI III III > 
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psod SHEPHERD 


«* NONA KEEN DUFFY // 


Jesus, kind and loving Shepherd, 
Like the sheep, we need Thy care; 

Lead us, feed us, loving Shepherd, 
In Thy pastures, rich and fair. 


Jesus, kind and loving Shepherd, 
We, like sheep, have gone astray; 

Seek us, keep us, loving Shepherd, 
In Thy fold and in Thy way. 


DIDI ID ID IDI IIIT III 


Mother knew how hard David had worked 
to earn that money. To think that he would 
give it all to her made her feel like crying. 
She put one arm around her son and hugged 
him while with her other hand she wiped 
away a tear. e 

“David,” she said, “this is your very first 
money. Are you sure there isn’t something 
special you would like to buy with it?” 

“Yes, Mother, there is, but I ” David 
stammered, “I wanted to give you all the 
money I earned the first week.” 
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“Bless your heart,” whispered Mother, kiss- 
ing him. “I appreciate it so much. But what 
is it you would like? I'll let you have it.” 

“It's a book,” David explained. “It’s in 
the bookshop downtown. I’ve been looking 
at it every day. Mother, I don’t want to be 
a piecer all my life.” 

“And you won't be, I'm sure of it,” she 
said. “What book is it you wanted?” 





"It’s called Rudiments of Latin—and, 
Mother, please say I can have it.” 
“Of course you may,” Mother said. “I am 


very proud of you for wanting to buy a 
good book with your first money.” 

David was delighted, and at the very 
first Opportunity hurried to the shop and 
bought the book. 

He set it up on the cotton machine. It 
was quite a problem at first to find a place 
where the book would stay open and he 
could study it while also keeping an eye on 
the threads. But David was not to be stopped 
by difficulties, and he found a place to put 
the book. 

Soon he was mumbling Latin words to 
himself—amo, amas, amat, amamus, amatis 
amant, which meant, I love, you love, he 
loves, we love, you love, they love. It helped 
make the days go faster. Doing nothing but 
standing on your feet tying strings from six 
in the morning till eight at night can be 
frightfully dull. 

Sundays were about the only days that 
were different. They began with the ringing 
of the bell. 

“Charles!” It was David calling his brother. 
“You've got to get up. There goes Mr. 
Thomas Burke ringing his bell. It’s almost 
time for the morning prayer meeting.” 

“Aw, can’t a fellow sleep once in a while?” 

“Charles, how can you speak like that 
on Sunday morning? Don’t let Father hear 
you.” 

It wasn’t long before Father and the two 
boys were hurrying to the meeting place. 
One of their friends was leaning against a 
doorway. 

“Hey, David, where are you going in such 
a hurry?” 

“We're going to Mr. Burke's prayer meet- 
ing. Come along.” 

“What? You're going to hear Mr. Burke? 
You wouldn't catch me listening to him. He's 
an old queer.” 

But Mr. Burke was not a queer. He had 
been a soldier when he was young, and had 
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PATHFINDERS “FLY” ’COPTER, 
“CAPTURE” OLD FORT 


Wayne P. Thurber, Reporting 


“Come aboard and get the feel of the con- 
trols,” the pilot of the helicopter invited. 
The Pathfinders needed no second invitation. 
Eagerly they stepped into the little cockpit, 
settled themselves in the pilot's chair, and 
imagined they were flying one of the United 
States Navy’s Bell Helicopters. 

Then after they got out the pilot showed 
them what the plane could do. For half an 
hour he put it through its paces in front 
of the fascinated Pathfinders. He was so 
close to them they could feel the wind that 
blew off the rotors. 

This was just one exciting event 
enjoyed by sixty-five Pathfinders 
of Pensacola, Florida, and Mobile, 
Alabama, when they toured the 
naval air station in Pensacola one 
Sunday. 

After looking at the helicopter, 
the group visited the aircraft car- 
rier Monterey. One by one they 
went up the gangplank to the 
hangar deck, where they were met 
by the officer of the deck, who 
furnished guides for the tour. 

They were escorted all over the 
hangar deck, where the aircraft are 


stored and repaired. Then they made their 
way up a frail-looking ladder to the broad 
flight deck, where the planes take off and 
land. Here the clubs had their picture taken 
in front of the island superstructure that 
had been decorated with the carrier's World 
War II battle record. 

The tour was not over yet. Next they went 
to an exhibit showing how airmen were 
saved from the sea, or survived in the jungle, 
the desert, and the arctic regions. They saw 
how the pilots were taught to live on the 
things that God provided on the earth. A 
six-foot alligator stationed there for exhibit 
had gone into its winter sleep, and could not 
be seen, but there was a fifty-pound alligator 
turtle that fascinated the Pathfinders. 

Then they drove off to an old fort, San 
Carlos. The Pathfinders stormed the ram- 
parts, and soon had the situation under con- 
trol. 

Then, finally, as the Pensacola club headed 
home, the Mobile Pathfinders visited the old 
lighthouse at the mouth of Pensacola Bay. 

These Pathfinders agree, Pathfinder Clubs 
are fun! 



















OFFICIAL U.S. NAVY PHOTO 


The U.S.S. “Monterey” plowing 
through the water. Notice the super- 
structure on the far side. The Path- 
finders were photographed beside it. 


PHOTO, COURTESY OF WAYNE P. THURBER 


Here are the Pensacola and Mobile 
Pathfinders standing on the flight 
deck in front of the superstructure. 
The decorations show how many ships 
and planes the carrier destroyed in 
World War II. The hole in the deck 
is for the elevator that lifts the 
planes from the hangar deck, where 
they are stored, to the flight deck. 














PANTHER IN THE 


PINES 


iil By GWENDOLEN LAMPSHIRE HAYDEN “ii 


A, HOW long will you be gone?” 

Melinda questioned wistfully. She 
watched her mother hastily gather up med- 
icines and bandages and pack them carefully 
in the little bag that always stood in readiness 
on the shelf near the kitchen door. Mrs. 
Brown paused a moment to look keenly at 
her older daughter. She noted the look of 
anxiety in her blue eyes. 

“I don’t know, dear,” she replied quickly. 
“I’m never sure how long I'll have to be 
away when the ranchers call on me for 
medical aid. Neighbor Belshaw said his boy 
John had been hurt pretty bad when his 
horse threw him, but of course I don’t know 
what will have to be done. 

“Now there’s plenty of food cooked. From 
the looks of the sky this afternoon I think 
we're due for a sudden change of weather 
right away. It might be a good idea for 
Zebulun to tie Buttercup in the milkshed. 
Then if a sudden storm does blow up, he 
can milk her without having to go to the 
corral. We all know that it doesn’t pay to 
take any chances on being caught outside 
when danger may be lurking near.” 

“We'll be all right, Ma,” Melinda said 
with a shaky little laugh. “After all, this 
isn't the first time we've had to stay alone 
while you were away taking care of some 
sick neighbor. But somehow I can just feel 
the chills running up and down my back 
as I think about our staying alone tonight. 
I guess it’s because the sky looks so stormy 
and the wind’s begun to howl around our 
cabin. I wish Pa’d get home from Canyon 
City this evening.” 


There are seven more stories as good as this in Really 
Truly Stories VIII, one of the 1954 JMV Book Club 
selections. If you haven't started reading them, you 
had better hurry! You can get a certificate when you 
finish the four books. 
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“I wish so too, darling,” Ma soothed. She 
put her arm around her older daughter and 
kissed her flushed cheek. “But don’t count 
on it. You know it takes almost a week for 
him to make that long trip each fall to the 
John Day Valley for our winter supplies. 
I don’t really expect him until tomorrow 
evening at the earliest. 

“There! I guess I’m ready and all bundled 
up so much that I'll hardly be able to ride 
horseback. Has Zebulun finished saddling 
Cayuse? I mustn’t waste a moment. There's 
no telling how badly John may be injured, 
and it'll take me quite a while to ride over 
the mountain to the Belshaw homestead.” 

“Here he comes now,” said Melinda. She 
opened the cabin door and closed it quickly 
against the keen blast of wind that almost 
blew Zebulun into their arms. 

“Everything’s ready,” he gasped. “I’m out 
of breath from hurrying. You'd better get 
started, Ma. It looks like a storm for sure. 
The sky's clouding up mighty fast.” 

“I hate to leave you,” Mrs. Brown said 
regretfully, “but you know that we'd expect 
help from our neighbors if any of us had a 
serious accident. Be sure to keep the fire 
going, son, and have a good supply of wood 
on hand in case it should snow tonight. Get 
the milking done early so that you don’t have 
to go outside after dark.” 

“Read baby sister her Bible story before 
bedtime and hear her say her prayers, 
Melinda. I'll be thinking of my little fam- 
ily this evening, and I'll be glad to know 
they're snug and warm and cozy. Now I 
must hurry. Dark closes in fast in these high 
mountains.” 

Melinda and Zebulun stood in the door- 
way and watched until Mother's Indian pony 
turned the bend along the willow-bordered 
creek. They waved in reply to her final signal 














before she disappeared from sight. Then 
with one accord they hurried into the stout 
little cabin, and Melinda shut and latched 
the door. 

“There’s not much use bolting the door,” 
Zebulun said. “I've still got the milking to 
do.” He hurried to the small front window 
and peered out anxiously at the scudding 
storm clouds. “My, but it’s going to get dark 
awfully fast. I think I'll grab the pail and 
milk old Buttercup right now, even if it 
is a little early.” 

“That’s a good idea,” Melinda nodded. “Be 
sure to bring her down to the milkshed and 
leave her there tonight, just like Ma said. 
But before you go out, will you please build 
up the fire? Baby should wake up before 
long, and I want the room to be nice and 
warm. 

“Then maybe you’d better bring in that 
last big load of wood and fill the wood box 
right now. That way 
you won't have to go 
outside after dark. 
There's no use in go- 
ing out when it isn’t 
necessary to do so, 
especially when we 
know there are pan- 
thers near. Did you 
hear that one crying 
and wailing last 
night? He sounded as 
though he might be 
right back of the cabin 
and up on Sagebrush 
Ridge.” 

“Did I hear him!” 
Zebulun exclaimed. “I 
should say I did. And 
I just snuggled down 
under my warm covers 
and was glad I wasn’t 
outside. I guess that’s 
one reason I'm ready 
to milk early tonight. 
I’m not a coward, but 
I don’t believe in 
looking for trouble.” 

“I'd say you were 
being wise,” nodded 


VERNON NYE, ARTIST 


The panther was ready to 
spring. Zebulun swung 
the shovel over his head, 
but what good was a 
shovel against a panther? 


Melinda, her cheeks pink from the warmth 
of the fireplace. “After all, a wounded moun- 
tain lion’s dangerous, and I'd certainly hate 
to meet one. 

“Here. I'll wipe out the milk bucket, and 
—oh, oh! Dolly’s waking up. I'll get her 
and put her in the rocker by the fireplace. 
Just a minute, baby. Sister’s coming.” 

Zebulun took the shining tin pail and 
hurried out into the afternoon’s fading light. 
Quickly he sighted down the narrow moun- 
tain canyon for a view of Buttercup’s 
smooth, sleek sides. But all that met his gaze 
were the swaying pine trees along the nar- 
row mountain creek that dashed past the 
cabin and wandered merrily down, down 
the steep mountain. 

“Buttercup, O Buttercup. Sooooooo, Boss. 
Soooooc00, Boss,” he called over and over 
again. He cupped his strong, weather-beaten 

To page 19 








BUILDING YOUR MOTOR 




























ARMATURE 


FOR ARMATURE SHAFT, . 
WRAP 11/2 INCHES : 
OF 4-INCH NAIL WITH 
TWO LAYERS OF TAPE 


FOR ARMATURE CORE,TAPE 
TWO PAIRS OF 2 I/2-INCH a 
NAILS ALTERNATELY HEADS © 
AND POINTS. 


CENTER ONE PAIR OF CORE 
NAILS ON EACH SIDE OF 
SHAFT NAIL ABOUT I INCH 
FROM HEAD. WRAP WITH A 
TWO LAYERS OF TAPE FROM 
TIP TO TIP. 


COMMUTATOR 


SGRAPE ALL INSULATION 
F ENOS OF ARMATURE 
INDINGS. 


COURTESY OF WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORP. 


TO FORM COMMUTATOR,BEND BARE ENDS OF 
WIRES AS SHOWN.LAY AGAINST TAPE ON 
SIDES OF SHAFT HALFWAY BETWEEN THE 
ARMATURE COILS. 





MATERIALS 


One roll No. 24 enameled wire 
One roll tape 

Three 4-inch nails (20-penny) 
Four 2'2-inch nails (8-penny) 


Wood board for motor base 
Two staples or four small brads 
Two tacks 


WIND ARMATURE WITH 
TWO LAYERS OF WIRE. 
START AT SHAFT, WIND 
OUT AND BACK ON EACH 
HALF OF CORE. ALWAYS 
WIND IN SAME DIRECTION. 


LEAVE 6 INCHES 
OF WIRE AT START 
AND FINISH 


SHOWN. 








HOW AN ELECTRIC MOTOR WORKS 


An electric motor is a spinning mag- 
net. The earth is a magnet. We know this 
because it causes a compass needle—also 
a magnet—to swing around. Ordinary mag- 
nets affect a compass needle this same way. 

Magnets act like this because they have 
magnetic fields composed of magnetic lines 
of force. These concentrate at the ends of 
a magnet to form two opposite magnetic 
poles—the North and South poles. Like 
magnetic poles repel each other; opposite 
poles attract. As shown here, the movable 
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Two dry cells or 6-volt transformer 


COMMUTA TE 





Four 3-inch finishing nails (10-penny) 














NOTE: ADJUST POSITION 
OF BRUSHES AGA! 





HOLD COMMUTATOR 
OOWN WITH NARROW 
STRIPS OF TAPE AS 





magnet swings 
around because its 
N pole is repelled 


MOVABLE 
BAR MAGNET 





and its S§ pole is at- 
tracted by the N 
pole of the fixed 
magnet. It stops 
turning when its S§ 


FIXED 
BAR MAGNET 





~ ™ 
=e 











pole is nearest the 
N pole of the fixed 
magnet. Suppose that just as the S§ pole of 
the moving magnet nears the N pole of 
the fixed magnet, there were some magical 
way suddenly to reverse its magnetic poles. 





FIELD 


BEND TWO 4-INCH NAILS 
IN CENTER FOR FIELD 
CORE. - 



















ARMATURE 
SUPPORTS 


LEAVE 3 OR 4 INCHES 
OF WIRE AT START 
AND FINISH. 


SPACE HEADS OF NAILS 
ABOUT 3 INCHES APART. 
WRAP NAILS TOGETHER 
WITH TWO LAYERS OF 
TAPE. 


WRAP FIELD CORE’ 
WITH ABOUT 400 
TURNS OF WIRE. 


P ATTACH TO WOOD BASE 
WITH STAPLES OR BENT 
OVER BRADS. 











TO BATTERIES 
OR TRANSFORMER 


T POSITION OF COMMUTATOR AND TENSION 
USHES AGAINST IT FOR BEST OPERATION, 





FOR ARMATURE SUPPORTS, DRIVE 
FOUR 3-INCH FINISHING NAILS IN 
BASE,LOCATING THEM SO THAT 
ARMATURE TURNS EXACTLY BE- 
TWEEN FIELD POLES. WRAP WIRE 
AROUND ARMATURE SUPPORTS TO 
FORM ARMATURE BEARINGS. 








SCRAPE INSULATION FROM 


yR ENOS OF TWO G6INCH PIECES 
ow SCRAPE AND CONNECT THESE OF WIRE. TACK THEM TO BASE 
1S TWO WIRES TOGETHER AND BEND THEM AS SHOWN 


TO FORM BRUSHES. 








Then it would keep turning for another can substitute an electromagnet, shaped to 





half turn. If we could change its poles ev- 
ery half turn, the moving magnet would 
spin around and around. 

We cannot reverse the poles of a bar 
magnet this way. But we can do even bet- 
ter. In place of the movable bar magnet 
we can use a coil of wire wrapped around 
an iron core—an electromagnet. Like a bar 
magnet it has N and S poles, but they can 
be instantly changed by reversing the cur- 
rent in the wire. This can be done auto- 
matically as the coil of wire spins around. 
Then, instead of the fixed bar magnet, we 


fit around the spinning coil. What we now 
have is a simple direct-current motor. The 
fixed electromagnet is the field, the spin- 
ning electromag- 
net is the arma- 
ture, and the ar- 
rangement for re- 
versing the cur- 
rent in the arma- 
ture is the com- 
mutator. This is 
the sort of motor 
you will build. 
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ELT is the best material from which to 

make pennants. As mentioned in last 
week’s GUIDE there are several grades of felt. 
Seventy per cent or even 50 per cent wool 
is suitable for pennants. 

There are a number of ways to put let- 
tering on the felt. The two principal methods 
are stenciling and sewing or gluing on cut- 
out letters. The biggest challenge in pennant- 
making is the lettering. Because pennants 
are tapered, it takes considerable planning 
and making of paper models to get one that 
looks good. I am, however, certain that Jun- 
iors are capable of doing a good job. 

First we will consider lettering with sten- 
cils. I hope you make a practice of saving 
the back numbers of your GUIDES because I 
will refer to them at times. You may cut 
your stencils and use them as explained in 
GUIDES of November 4 and November 11, 
1953. There are alphabet stencils of great 
variety available in stationery stores. It will 
be worth while investigating what you can 
obtain in ready-made stencils. 

Figure 1 shows a pennant lettered with 
stencils. Textile paints should be used. To 
make the paint show up on the felt, use a 
contrasting color and mix plenty of white 
textile paint in the color chosen. It will be 
well to make a paper model first, so that 
you can plan the spacing carefully. Any 
special design added to the pennant will 
usually have to be cut out by the maker. 


Pennants With Cutout Letters 


Very attractive pennants are made by cut- 
ting out letters from felt and then gluing 
or sewing them on to make the desired 
words. To make such a pennant a good deal 
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By BERNARD |. RASMUSSEN @* & 





; How to Make 
FELT PENNANTS 

















(1) 
a 
Xx 
(2) 














of planning should be done by first making 
paper models. Ideas for letter shapes can be 
obtained by looking at newspaper ads, calen- 
dars, et cetera. Work on your lettering, using 
a ruler, until you have letters that fit the 
pennant. Then pin the paper letters to a 
piece of felt of the chosen color as shown in 
Figure 2. 

Cut out all the letters needed and arrange 





: 


them On a paper pennant to see how they 
look and how well they fit. You may have to 
cut some of them over or you may have to 
change the shape of the pennant somewhat. 
When you are entirely satisfied, cut out the 
pennant from felt of the desired color, using 
the paper model as a guide. Strengthen the 
wide end of the pennant with a strip of felt 
about three-fourths inch wide and sew on 
strip as shown in Figure 3. 

Arrange the cutout felt letters on the pen- 
nant and glue or sew them on. Rubber ce- 
ment is usually satisfactory. If you sew them 


on, they should first be pinned in place. 

The fine thing about making your own 
pennants is that you can put on them just 
what you want. You can also add designs 
and insignia as you choose. 

I hope you have found a place where you 
can get felt. Should you have any trouble 
along that line you may write and ask me. 
My address is 305 Mariposa Avenue, Moun- 
tain View, California. There are so many fine 
things to make out of felt that I have decided 
to tell you about some more of them. 

Next week: Felt “Beanies.” 








Into the Unknown 
From page 8 


done many bad things. Now that he was 
old he was trying to help young people 
avoid the sins he had committed. David re- 
ceived a lot of help from him. 

Then there was Sunday school, and in the 
afternoon David would often go with his 
father to visit the sick or to talk with the 
neighbors about Jesus. Then, on Monday, 
back to work, from six in the morning till 
eight at night, piecing threads, piecing 
threads, piecing threads. 

How he looked forward to the holidays. 

“Charles, tomorrow’s a holiday. Do you 
know what I want to do?” 

“No. But if I know you, you want to go 
and look for frogs and salamanders and old 
fossils.” 

“That’s right. How did you guess?” 

“How could I guess anything else? That's 
all you’re ever interested in when we have 
a day off.” 

Next morning they helped Mother with 
the household jobs. David insisted that the 
door be closed while he swept his room, so 
the neighborhood boys wouldn't see him do- 
ing it! 

Then lunches in hand, off they went. 

On those lovely walks David would notice 
everything around him. It was so wonderful 
to be out of the cotton mill for a few hours 
that nothing escaped his attention. He took 
careful notice of the color of the flowers. 
He wanted to know how big the leaves on 
the trees were. He chased the butterflies to 
see how they were made, and how different 
one was from another. It is too bad there 
were no Pathfinder Clubs back then, for 


David would have earned all the MV Honors 
there were! He did not realize that thirty 
years later he would be studying the butter- 
flies and flowers and trees over in Africa, 
and that when he wrote the Royal Geograph- 
ical Society about what he saw, the greatest 
scientists in the world would listen to what 
he said. He was just having fun. 

David and Charles didn’t always collect 
insects and flowers on their holidays. They 
also liked to go fishing. There was an ideal 
spot not far from town. There were trout 
in that river, and with a little patience, the 
boys found them easy to catch. Then one 
day something unexpected happened. 

“Charles, look at my line. Why, it’s going 
clear under the water!” David was greatly 
excited. 

“Hold on, man! Don’t let it go! This is 
the biggest fish we've ever caught! Do you 
need help?” 

“No, thanks, I can manage. I’m getting 
him under control now.” 

“Oh, I hope he doesn’t get away!” Charles 
was ready to bite his nails. 

“Well, he won't, if you'll just give me 
room to land him!” said David. “Here he 
comes now!” 

“Oh!” gasped the boys, horrified. 

“It’s mot a trout at all. It’s a salmon,” 
grumbled Charles. “Might have known. And 
it’s against the law to take salmon out of 
this river.” 

The two boys sat there, glumly looking 
at the salmon flipping helplessly on the bank. 

“I hate to throw him back in,” muttered 
David. 

“So do I.” 

“But there’s nothing else we can do.” 

“I know. Suppose we'll have to take him 
off the hook and throw him into the river.” 
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Reluctantly David moved over to the fish. 
He began fumbling with the hook. Then 
he noticed! 

“Look, Charles!” he called. “Look here! I 
think the fish is dead! Come over and see 
what you make of it!” 

Charles came over in a single bound. “Sure 
thing,” he exulted. “The fish is dead! Now,” 
he continued, thinking carefully, “there 
wouldn’t be any point in throwing a dead 
fish into the river, would there? And come 
to think of it, we couldn’t help it if a salmon 
instead of a trout got caught on our hook, 
so we aren't to blame there. And if the 
thing wanted to go and die before we had 
a chance to toss him back into the water, 
that’s the fish’s fault, not ours. So I say, 
we keep it.” 

“Same here,” agreed David. “But suppos- 
ing we get caught on the way home? How 
could we ever explain it to the judge?” 

That was a real problem. The two boys 
sat thinking about it for quite some time. 
Suddenly David jumped up. 

“I’ve got it! I know how we can get it 
home without being caught! Ha! ha! ha!” 

(To be continued) 


A Basketful of Water 
From page 3 


my name, and He won't forget even me.” 

Nancy was not pretty, and she often won- 
dered why God had not made her as beau- 
tiful as the other girls. When Ingathering 
time came, she wanted to gather money for 
the bank of heaven. But she was not very 
successful. The other girls came home with 
nice little sums of money, but all Nancy 


had was a big, cheap ten-cent pumpkin. "> Ea 


felt very bad about it, and when someon 
laughed at her, she went away to cry. But 
as she thought it over she dried her tears. 
“I can make that pumpkin into pies, and 
I can sell them.” 

She went to work with pie tins and roll- 
ing pin. Everyone knew that Nancy could 
make good pies. In short order the pies were 
sold and turned into coins for missions. So 
Nancy with her plain face raised more money 
for God making pies than she could have 
by going Ingathering with a pretty face. 

We can always find a good reason for 
what God does, if we will look for it. 











// A BOY WHO HELPED GOD 


y ERNEST LLOYD 


— TAYLOR was a missionary in 
China many years ago. He had been a 
missionary in his home town when he was 
a boy, and folks who are missionaries at 
home make the best foreign missionaries. 
At an early age Hudson had to help support 
his mother and his younger sister, Amelia. 
He left his home and went to a city nearby, 
where a friend found employment for him. 
Often he was lonely in the city, but he knew 
that at home his mother and sister were 
thinking of him. That made it easier for 
Hudson to be a good lad. 

One evening he went to visit some friends. 
They told him about a poor family who 
needed help. Hudson went to see these needy 
people, and found them feeling discouraged. 
The mother was ill, and the baby was so 
weak that it could hardly cry. They were in 
great need of good food, but the father had 
no money. 

After Hudson had talked with them a 
few minutes, the mother asked him to pray 
for them all. While Hudson was praying he 
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thought of the sixty cents he had in his poc- 
ket. With it he had to buy his supper, and 
his breakfast the next morning, and pay his 
fare to get to the place where he worked. 
“If I could, I would give these poor people 
half my money,” he said to himself. When 
he rose from his knees he took all his money 
and handed it to the father, saying, “Buy 
what food you can with this.” 

Hudson had a long way to walk home 
that night, but he did not care, and he sang to 
himself as he walked along the way. He 
wrote a letter that night to his mother 
and Amelia, and then went to bed without 
supper. 

God answered Hudson's prayer for the 
poor family. The mother grew well and 
strong, and the father soon found work. The 
baby became plump and pink and playful, 
as a baby should be. Whenever he saw them 
Hudson was happy that he had helped God 
to answer his prayer. 

When Hudson Taylor grew to be a man 
he went as a missionary to China. He labored 
in some of the hardest places in China. All 
his life he helped God to answer prayers. 
And every junior boy and girl may do as 
Hudson Taylor did. 
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BIBLE CROSSWORD § 


By REUBEN S. DELONG 
Key on page 20 


ern? 


ACROSS 
. “Why tempt ye me? bring me a... 
may see it”’ (Mark 12:15). 
5. The founder of the Erites (Num. 26:16). 
7. “even... 1 am not of the world” (John 17:14). 
9. A large bird that lives in mountains (Luke 17: 
37). 
12. “But the wise took .. . in their vessels with 
their lamps” (Matt. 25:4). 


that | 


14. “and be thou planted in the .. .” (Luke 17:6). 
15. “. . . ye here, and watch” (Mark 14:34). 
DOWN 
1. The day the Holy Spirit fell on the disciples 
(Acts 2:1). 
. “Ye therefore do greatly . . .”” (Mark 12:27). 


. The chemical symbol for nickel. 
“. . at the seventh hour the fever left him” 
(John 4:52). 


PWwn 














7. “On these two commandments hang . . . the 
law and the prophets” (Matt. 22:40). 
8. “How long is it . . . since this came unto him?” 
(Mark 9:21). 
10. First son of Shamer (1 Chron. 7:34). 
13. “let him first cast a stone at...” (John 8:7). 
= ie 
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Who Was He? A Zs 
By IDA MAE crestaxosPPO™ 


The Bible says he was a just man and perfect, and 
he walked with God. 

He is also called a “preacher of righteousness.” 

Although he preached for 120 years, his only re- 
corded converts were the members of his own 
family. 

He built the ark. 


Change a Letter 


pio. 
By MAY CARR HANLEY / 


Find a word of four letters that is repeated in 

1 Kings 14:2. Start with this word and change a 

letter to form a new word until you have five words, 

7 ) @::: no letter of the first word used in the last word. 
he last one is a four-letter word in Job 23:16. 


A married woman. 1 Kings 14:2. 
The opposite of death. 2 Sam. 15:21. 
To raise up. Gen. 7:17. 
To pass through a sieve. Luke 22:31. 
The opposite of hard. Job 23:16. 
ANSWERS 
‘6-4 'b 1S ELLY ‘eB 
‘Z 3 ‘L 2 ‘8 POL > ‘2 “GQ ‘9 “e :,,aJd0ag payr1m,, 
"gOS “AgIS “49H ‘Og OJIM : 49447 & BBuUeYD,, 
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Wicked People 
By BERT RHOADS / 


Here is a list of wicked people of the Bible. In the 
second column we have their endings. See if you can 
properly place the people in the first column with 
what happened to them in the second. For each cor- 
rect answer, ten points. The first is done for you. 


PEOPLE 
1. Judas. Matt. 27:5. ( 


pio 


THEIR ENDINGS 


) a. died in an oak 


tree. 
2. Gehazi. 2 Kings 5: ( ) b. dog meat. 
25-27. 
3. Achan. Joshua 7:25. ( ) ©. eaten by worms. 
4. Korah. Num. 16:32. ( ) d. hanged. 
5. Nabal. 1 Sam. 25:38. (1) e. suicide. 
6. Absalom. 2 Sam. 18: 
10. ( ) £. a leper. 
7. Jezebel. 2 Kings 9: 
30-36. ( ) g. stoned. 
8. Haman. Esther 7:10. ( ) h. killed in war. 
9. Elymas. Acts 13:8- ( ) &. smitten of God. 
11. 
10. Herod. Acts 12:21- ( ) j. buried alive. 
23 


11. Baleam. Nom. 31:8. | 


k. smitten with 
blindness. 
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HOURS OF 


READING PLEASURE 





AFRICAN ANIMAL STORIES 
By Harry W. Lowe 
Children love animal stories. Here is a collec- 
tion about just the sort of thing that comes 
in the everyday life of a missionary among 
his native friends. They are written in general 
terms so the boys and girls will not be 
troubled with strange names of persons and 
places. The stories speak for themselves, with- 
out undue moralizing. $2.00 


* 


* 


JUNGLE THORN 
By Norma R. YOUNGBERG 
A gripping mission story teeming with human 
interest, anecdotes, and incidents. The reader 
meets wild jungle life just as it is lived by its 
people and met by the Youngbergs. The au- 
thor gave two mission terms to Borneo. She 
knew the Jungle Thorn tragedy first hand 


and saw its victim blossom into a beautiful 
Christian character. $2.00 


* 


GRAY GHOSTS 

By Harry BarErc 
Fun and excitement fill the pages of these coyote stories. Harry 
Baerg, author-artist-naturalist, is at his best as he presents details 
of wild animal life that will hold the young reader’s attention from 
beginning to end. Three complete stories, bound in attractive cloth 


cover. 


Prices 10 per cent = 
higher in Canada 


ft 4 


Church Missionary Secretary or 


— Book and Bible 
AFRICAN ANIMAL STORIES 


Please send me: 
| GRAY GHOSTS 
_..JUNGLE THORN 


Published by the Southern Publishing Association 


Nashville, Tennessee 


i aa a a ae ee ee ae ce om ap ae an ow ae ae oe 
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$2.00 


Add sales tax 
where necessary 








LT ee eee 


House: Address 


Add 10 cents postage for first 
book, 5 cents for each additional 
book. 

Total enclosed $ 
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Panther in the Pines 
From page 11 


hands around his mouth and shouted first 
in one direction and then in another. His 
brown eyes searched anxiously up and down 
the canyon. 

But though he listened carefully for their 
gentle cow's answering moo, he heard no 
sound but the faint echo of his own words 
—*“Sooooooo, Boss.” He saw no trace of their 


@: and white Buttercup! 


“I wonder if that pesky critter’s wandered 
down by the irrigation ditch I’ve been dig- 
ging,” he muttered to himself. “She followed 
me there yesterday, curious as to what I was 
doing, and she may have seen me digging in 
that ditch again today. I do believe that’s 
where she’s gone. I never saw such a cow. 
She follows us around just like a dog. 

“Well, if she’s there, I reckon I'll have to 
go and bring her home. It’s too far away 
for her to hear my voice. Maybe it’s a good 
thing I have to go down there, after all. I 
just remembered that I forgot to bring that 
shovel home with me. Good shovels don’t 
grow on bushes. I'd better get it right now.” 

Zebulun turned to the right and ran rap- 
idly down the narrow mountain trail that 
led to the new irrigation ditch that he had 
been digging in preparation for watering 
early spring crops. 

As he hurried along he was conscious of 
the coldness of the rising wind that tugged 
at his rough coat and burrowed relentlessly 
down his chilled back. It seemed to him that 
the distance from the cozy warmth of the 
cabin to the bleakness of the little open 
plateau where he had been working had 
never been so great. He caught his breath 
as he emerged from the pine trees and looked 
eagerly toward the deep ditch, where he 
hoped to find the family cow. His face 
clouded with disappointment as he looked 
for her in vain. 

“She's not there. Now where could Butter- 
cup have gone?” he sighed. “Well, there's 
one thing sure—she’s not here. But I might 
as well make my trip pay for itself and pick 
up that shovel I left down here this morn- 
ing. The way the sky’s clouding up it looks 
like an early winter storm’s brewing. I prob- 
ably won't be doing any more work here 
until spring. 

“Whew! I don’t know when I've been so 
short of breath. Guess I hurried along at a 
pretty fast rate. I think I'll sit down in that 


ditch out of the wind and rest a minute 
before starting back up the mountain.” 

Zebulun never knew just how long he 
sat there before he heard the sudden dull 
thud near him. He never knew when he 
first turned his sleepy gaze toward the right. 
But he always remembered the horrible fear 
that gripped him as he stared straight into 
the savage yellow eyes of the snarling crea- 
ture that crouched nearby. He always remem- 
bered the sickening terror that seemed to 
freeze the very blood in his veins as the 
animal's roar trembled in the cold air and 
seemed to hang threateningly overhead. 

“A panther! It’s the wounded panther Bel- 
shaw told us about. And it’s getting ready 
to spring. What’ll I do? Oh, what'll I do?” 
Zebulun felt his thoughts whirl dizzily round 
and round, keeping time to the rhythmic 
swishing of the big cat’s tail. 

He felt stunned by the suddenness of the 
beast’s appearance and by the overwhelming 
certainty that within seconds the enraged 
animal would attack. He shuddered as he 
looked at the rippling back muscles bunched 
ready to spring and at the cruel, rending 
claws eager to spill his lifeblood. 

“What shall I do? What can I do?” he 
moaned to himself. Quick as light his 
thoughts flew across the intervening pathway 
to the little cabin that he had left such 
a short time before. His eyes seemed to pierce 
the distance and look in through the rough 
walls to the two sisters awaiting his return. 

“When I don’t come back Melinda’ll be- 
gin looking for me,” he thought, almost sick 
with the fear that gripped him. “She won't 
know what’s happened to me. She'll have 
to leave the baby alone while she searches. 
She'll start out, and the panther’ll be waiting 
somewhere along the trail for her too. 

“Then maybe Dolly will open the cabin 
door. Even if the panther doesn’t kill her, 
the cold winter air will. Oh, no. No, dear 
God. Help me. Help me to think of some 
way to spare our lives.” 

Zebulun’s thoughts spun dizzily as his 
eyes roved here and there in search of some 
weapon of defense. Just as his frantic, search- 
ing gaze fell upon the abandoned shovel ly- 
ing within arm’s length he heard the wild, 
fierce roar of the mountain lion as it sprang 
forward. He felt his hand grasp the shovel’s 
cold handle. Then he was amazed to find 
himself scrambling up the side of the ditch, 
away from the beast’s rushing attack. He 
whirled just in time to see the maddened 
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animal's snarling leap. Quickly he struck for- 
ward with the shovel’s shining blade. 

Wham! 

He staggered from the tremendous im- 
pact of steel against living flesh. His ears 
throbbed from the roar that shattered the 
air and sent it into wildly flying echoes. 

Wham! 

So great was the force of his second direct 
hit upon the leaping panther that his muscles 
ached as though he had been beaten. 

“He's cringing,” he thought, panting with 
his desperate exertion. “He-he’s resting a 
minute too. Look at the blood running down 
his head from that long cut. Well, I know 
I've got to rest. I—I’m about winded. I 
don’t know how much longer I can hold 
him off.” As he saw the panther’s muscles 
tighten for another leap he raised the shovel 
over his head and breathed a quick, silent 
prayer. 

Zebulun never forgot the tremendous 
power that surged through his tired arms 
just as the panther leaped straight for his 
throat. He never forgot the great power that 
seemed to grip his own arms and bring the 
shovel straight down upon the mountain 
lion’s head. He never forgot the thrill that 
shook him as the wounded beast staggered, 
almost fell, and then turned, and ran straight 
toward the river. 

Zebulun took only one look in the direc- 
tion of the fleeing panther. Then, clutch- 
ing the shovel as though it were as light as 
straw, he sped with winged feet back up the 
mountain trail. 

He flung open the door of the cabin and 
stopped short, gasping painfully for breath. 
Not until that moment did he feel any lack 
of the strength that had so miraculously 
sustained him. But now that he was safe 
within the shelter of the four walls he felt 
so weak that he could scarcely stand. He 
looked at the gleaming kerosene lamp and 
wondered dully why its light seemed to 
fade out, in and out. He wondered why the 
sound of his sister’s voice sounded so far 
away. And then for the first time in his life 
he fainted. 

“What—where am I ” he gasped. He 
tried to sit up, but collapsed instead upon 
the bed. “I—where’s Buttercup? And the 
panther—did it 4 

“Hush now,” he heard Melinda reply. 
“Buttercup’s safe in the milking shed. 
Shortly after you left she wandered in of her 
own free will, and I milked her. I finished 
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up the chores while you were gone—brought 
in the rest of the wood, milked, and strained 
the milk into the tin pans. Something just 
seemed to tell me to hurry, hurry, hurry and 
get everything done. 

“I didn’t know why I felt so nervous and 
uneasy. But all the time I kept thinking of 
you and wondering if you were all right. You 
must have met that wounded mountain lion 
that the hunters have been trailing for the 
past several days. You hadn’t been gone long 
when several of the men rode by. 


“Here now, drink this cup of hot bro 4 


Then you can tell me what happened.” 

Far into the night Zebulun and Melinda 
sat beside the warmth of the fire in the big 
stone fireplace. Outside the wind moaned 
around the corners of the rough cabin and 
pried with icy fingers at its chinked walls. 
They shivered as now and then above its 
eerie crescendo they heard the weird sound 
of a panther crying, crying in the forest's 
dark night. 

“Listen!” whispered Melinda. “Do you 
hear that? It must be the wounded beast that 
attacked you this afternoon. O Zeb! How 
thankful I am that your life has been spared. 
Ma'll be so proud of you. You saved my 
life too. I'd surely have started looking for 
you after a while and perhaps ‘ 

Her voice trailed weakly away into a 
frightened silence. But she looked up as 
Zebulun put his big brown hand over hers. 

“We must never forget, Melinda, that God 
really does answer our prayers. I could never 
have fought that panther with my own 
strength. Of course he wasn't full grown, 
and he had been badly wounded. But he was 
fighting mad, and he was almost more than 
a match for me.” 
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FIGHTERS. The pocket gopher is an inter- 
esting little animal, because he lives almost 
continually underneath the ground and because 
he has pockets in his cheeks that he turns in- 
side out and fills with food. But he is quite 
a fighter too. If he ever meets another gopher 
in his tunnel, either the other gopher gets out 
of the way or they fight to the death. Two 
gophers can never be kept together in one 
cage! 


AMATEUR ROCKET MAKERS. “Take 
cover,” blares the loud-speaker; “this is the 
count down!” Quickly a group of young rocket 
enthusiasts dash for cover, just before another 
rocket whooshes into high air. Near Mojave, 
in the southern California desert, the Govern- 
ment has built a rocket-launching site espe- 
cially designed to be used by private clubs 
of people who are interested in making their 
own experimental rockets and trying them out. 
Say, how would you like your Pathfinder 
Club to make rockets? Well, maybe, later 
ae 


TREES THAT ARE TOO OLD. When we see 
forest trees being cut down, we sometimes 
think, “There ought to be a law against it.” 
But actually, after a tree gets to a certain 
age, it begins to go “bad,” just like an apple 
does after it is ripe. Then disease and insects 
attack it, and spread to other trees. Many 
loggers think that all mature trees in a forest 
should be cut down. 


ROCKET THAT CHASES PLANES. “Nike” 
is the name given to a deadly new rocket that 
seems to be able to think for itself. When it 
is shot into the air toward an invading enemy 
airplane, it can actually follow the plane as it 
dodges about in the sky, like a fox chasing a 
rabbit. Because it is able to go three times as 
fast as any known bomber, it can soon catch 
up with the enemy, and blow it to pieces. 


LORD’S PRAYER ON PIN POINT. You may 
have heard of the Lord’s prayer being written 
on a dime. You may even have heard of it 
being cut into the head of a pin. But now 
engineers have put the entire prayer on the 
point of a pin. There are three hundred let- 
ters, commas, and periods. Each letter is so 
small that it would take twenty thousand of 
them to stretch an inch. With letters the same 
size, it is claimed that the whole Bible could 
be written on a piece of paper measuring one 
half by three eighths of an inch, which is 
one fourth the size of a postage stamp. 


RUSTY, THE FIREMAN. Rusty is only a dog, 
but he knows how dangerous cigarettes are, 
and when he sees anyone drop one before it 
is completely out, he goes into action instantly. 
His master has trained him to pounce on the 
stub and beat it with his front feet. If it is still 
burning after this treatment, Rusty will roll on 
it, pick it up in his mouth, and drown the 
spark with his own saliva before spitting out 
the stub. 


ATOMIC SUBMARINE. Life in a submarine 
can be pretty dangerous when there’s a war on. 
When underneath the water a submarine does 
not get enough air to be able to operate its 
big Diesel engines. It has to operate on the 
electricity stored in its batteries—and the bat- 
teries will last less than an hour when the 
sub is going full speed. When an enemy de- 
stroyer is chasing a submarine, the underwater 
ship does its best to get away of course. But 
if the destroyer keeps too close, the sub has 
two choices: it can choose to race as fast as 
it can, use up its power, and be forced to come 
to the surface, and be shot at; or it can choose 
to go slowly so as to save electricity, with the 
danger of being found under the surface, and 
destroyed. But on January 21, the U.S. Navy 
launched its first atomic-powered submarine, 
the Nautilus, and began to put an end to this 
problem. Instead of Diesel oil, this new type of 
sub has, for its fuel, a sort of slowed-down 
atom bomb, and consequently has so much 
power it could, theoretically, cruise under 
water at full speed for a year or more! 


COVER PICTURE by Ewing Galloway. 
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SCHOOL LESSON 





ay Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 


X/ll—The Christian and His Eternity 


(MARCH 27) 


Lesson Texts: 
14; 19:27-29. 


2 Peter 3:10-14; Matthew 7:13, 


Memory Verse: “The upright shall dwell in 
the land, and the perfect shall remain in it. 
But the wicked shall be cut off from the earth, 
and the transgressors shall be rooted out of it” 
(Proverbs 2:21, 22). 


Guiding Thought 


“In the Bible the inheritance of the saved is 
called a country. There the heavenly Shepherd 
leads His flock to fountains of living waters. The 
tree of life yields its fruit every month, and the 
leaves of the tree are for the service of the nations. 
There are ever- flowing streams, clear as crystal, 
and beside them waving trees cast their shadows 
upon the paths prepared for the ransomed of the 
Lord. There the wide-spreading plains swell into 
hills of beauty, and the mountains of God rear 
their lofty summits. On those peaceful plains, be- 
side those living streams, God's people, so long 
pilgrims and wanderers, shall find a home.”— 
The Great Controversy, pp. 675-677. 


ASSIGNMENT 1 


Read the lesson texts and the guiding thought. 


ASSIGNMENT 2 


Choosing the Way to the Kingdom 


1. What two ways are open for us to take 
on our pilgrimage through life (Matt. 7:13, 14)? 
2. We can divide the people of the world into 
classes—according to the wealth they possess, 
or according to whether or not they are civilized, 
or according to race, or according to the things 
they believe in—but in God’s sight there are 
only two classes. What are they (Ps. 11:5)? 
Notge.—Christ referred often to these two 
classes under different figures of speech in the 
parables He gave. At one time He called them the 
sheep and the goats, at another the wheat and the 
tares, at another the foolish and the wise virgins. 
3. What are the destinations of the good (or 
the upright or righteous, as they are sometimes 
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called), who travel the narrow way, and the 
wicked, who travel the broad way (Prov. 2:21, 
22)? 

NOTE.—"In the road to death the whole race 
may go, with all their worldliness, all their selfish- 
ness, all their pride, dishonesty, and moral debase- 
ment. There is room for every man’s opinions and 
doctrines, space to follow his inclinations, to do 
whatever his self-love may dictate. In order to go 
in the path that leads to destruction, there is no 
need of searching for the way; for the gate is 
wide, and the way is broad, and the feet naturally 
turn into the path that ends in death. 

But the way to life is narrow, and the entrance 
strait. If you cling to any besetting sin, you will 
find the way too narrow for you to enter.”’— 
Thoughts From the Mount of Blessing, pp. 197, 
199. 


ASSIGNMENT 3 


Walking in the Way of the Righteous 


4. Even though Jesus tells us that the way is 
narrow that leads to eternal life, we cannot take 
the path without guidance. What help are we 
promised (Isa. 30:20, 21)? 

5. What company must the one who walks in 
the narrow way avoid (Ps. 1:1)? 

6. How must the one who is taking the road 
that leads to the eternal inheritance walk (Col. 
1:10-13)? 

NOTE.—'‘Live in contact with the living Christ, 
and He will hold you firmly by a hand that will 
never let go. Know and believe the love that God 
has to us, and you are secure; that love is a fortress 
impregnable to all the delusions and assaults of 
Satan. ‘The name of the Lord is a strong tower; 
the righteous runneth into it, and is safe. ”— 
Ibid., p. 173. 


ASSIGNMENT 4 
The Christian’s Promised Inheritance 


7. Those who follow the broad road of pleas- 
ure and self-seeking have only the destruction 
of the earth by fire in store for them, but what 
can those who choose the narrow way look for- 
ward to (2 Peter 3:13)? 
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8. Recall what John saw and told us about 
the new heaven and the new earth (Rev. 21:1, 
2, 10-12, 18-21; 22:1, 2). 

NoTE.—Of the bounties and joys of that land 
we can get only a small glimpse. Ellen G. White 
was given a vision of it with which to encourage 
us, but she had to say, “Language is altogether too 
feeble to attempt a description of heaven.” —The 
Story of Redemption, p. 414. 


ASSIGNMENT 5 


Things That Will Make for Eternal Happiness 


9. What things will have no place in the new 
earth (Rev. 21:4, 27; 22:3, first part)? 

10. What will be the crowning joy of the new 
earth (Rev. 22:3, second part, 4)? 

11. What music will be among the joys we 
can look forward to in the earth made new 
(Rev. 5:8-10; 14:1-3)? 


ASSIGNMENT 6 
The Welcome We Shall Have 


12. In what words did Jesus promise the earth 
made new to those who follow Him (John 14: 
1-3)? 

13. In the last chapter of the Bible we read 
of our Lord’s eagerness to welcome us to the 
beautiful place He has gone to prepare for us 
(read Rev. 22:12, 14, 17). 


COURTESY OF DR. J. F. GERNHARDT 


NOTE.—Telling His disciples about the day 
when He will come in glory to take us to His king- 
dom, Christ said, “When the Son of man shall 
come in his glory, and all the holy angels with 
him, then shall he sit upon the throne of his glory: 
and before him shall be gathered all nations: and 
he shall separate them one from another, as a shep- 
herd divideth his sheep from the goats: and he 
shall set the sheep on his right hand, but the goats 
on the left. Then shall the King say unto them on 
his right hand, Come, ye blessed of my Father, 
inherit the kingdom prepared for you from the 
foundation of the world” (Matt. 25:31-34). 


14. Even though we may have to give up the 
respect of our loved ones, or lose our possessions, 
will it be worth while to keep on the narrow 
road that leads to eternal life (Matt. 19:27-29)? 


ASSIGNMENT 7 


Describe what the Bible tells us about the fol- 
lowing things in the new earth: 
The King 
The subjects 
The lighting system 
The health service 
The food 
Occupations 
Architecture 
Praise services 





Jesus wants you in heaven. He wants the preachers and prophets, but He wants you just as much as He 
wants them. Please study and obey this lesson so Jesus won’t be disappointed and have to leave you out. 
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Honker, the Canada Goose, No. 3 — By Harry Baerg 


COPYRIGHT, 1954. BY REVIEW AND 
HERALD (ALL RIGHTS RESERVED) 
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1. When all the goose family could fly well, their 
parents drilled them in formation flying. All had to 
fly up from the water together, then circle and 
land like planes. 2. As the days became shorter the 
whole family one day flew up and left the lake, head- 
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ing for the south. They flew in a V formation, the 
parents taking turns breaking wind in the lead. 3. 
Many miles to the south they stopped for a while at 
a large lake to feed and rest for their long trip. 
Honker was glad to stop and rest there several days. 


























4. At this lake the goose family joined a large 
number of other geese that had gathered from the 
surrounding country in preparation for their south- 
ward migration. During the middle of the day and 
at night the flock of geese stayed at the lake. 5. 


Early in the morning and again late in the afternoon 
they flew to the wheat fields and fed on the scat- 
tered grain that had been left. 6. Before landing in 
the wheat, the leaders of the geese circled high to 
look for enemies. Once they saw geese in a field. 
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7. The flock circled lower and was about to land 
near the other geese when shots rang out and pellets 
whizzed through among the flying geese. Hunters 
had hidden among the decoys planted there. 8. Two 
of the geese fell to the ground, but Honker and the 
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rest of the flock quickly flew higher and away to 
another field that had no hunters hidden in it. 9. 
Soon the whole flock on the lake flew southward. 
They stopped several times to rest, but finally they 
reached the marshes at the mouth of the Mississippi. 








